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but also it is the biggest grain terminal west of Kansas City. Texas harvested 78 million bushels of wheat in 1944, an all-time record, and half this crop was marketed in Fort Worth; this is important in indicating the gradual swing from ranching to agriculture all over Texas; the ranches are breaking up. On the other hand, as anyone will remember who has seen Pare Lorentz's movie "The Plow That Broke the Plains/' and as we know from previous chapters in this book, the conversion of grassland to wheat can kill the soil and make catastrophe. But to return to Fort Worth. Perhaps, in time, it will become more an agricultural than a cattle town. Yet, walking down its windy streets today, it is hard to accept this; half the men wear big pearl-gray Stetsons and fancy tall-heeled boots; the atmosphere is almost that of Cheyenne during the rodeo.
Much of the rivalry between Fort Worth and Dallas rose from the antics of an exuberant hell raiser and professional Texan named Amon G. Carter, the publisher of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, and the town's most vociferous citizen. It is said that when Carter has to go to Dallas he takes a sandwich along, rather than begrime his spirit or stomach with food cooked in the rival city.' It is difficult visiting Fort Worth, even when Mr. Carter is not there, to think that it contains anything else; but it does. In three widely varying fields, one may mention that (a) it is the international headquarters of the Oil Workers Union and its able president, O. A. Knight; (&) it is the home of one of the best trade papers in the country, the Cattleman; (c) it has Texas Christian University, a fierce competitor to Southern Methodist in Dallas.
AUSTIN, the capital of Texas (population 87,930), is one of the pleasantest small cities I've ever seen. The street signs are colored orange, and the lamps, uniquely in the world I imagine, shine from towers 165 feet high, thus softly floodlighting the whole town. And Austin is fantastically full of fantastically pretty girls., Texas had several capitals before Austin; in the old days, as in most western states, the capital was where the land office happened to be, and where the greatest number of folk could grab off land titles by fair means or foul. Indeed the two most conspicuous things in Austin today owe their existence to land values. One is the capitol building; the state swapped three million acres of ranch land in the Panhandle for the money (three million dollars) with which to build it. The other is the university, of which more anon.
Austin was called the "City of the Violet Crown" by O. Hemywhen he worked there; it contains a public monument, consisting mostly of bronze horses, which is the ugliest thing of its kind I have ever seen in the entire world; and its restaurants sold more and better beefsteaks,